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helped the few men left in the village to build the houses, 
and not only trod the mortar and used their hands as 
trowels, but carted the logs, drawing them for miles 
with the aid of two simple little wooden wheels which 
were no bigger than those of a child's go-cart. The 
earth for the mortar was carried on their backs in 
baskets woven of willow, or in huge platters hewn out 
of the logs ; the water being carried at times for half a 
mile in two buckets, hewn like the platters out of trunks 
of trees and hung at the end of a long sapling. A deep 
trench was dug and by the edge sat a score of women 
less strong than their Spartan sisters, chopping with a 
rude hatchet hay or grass, to mix with the water in the 
trench or pit. Bucket after bucket of water was poured 
in from the primitive wooden pails, while six women 
with skirts kilted up nearly to the waists, trod the mortar 
until it was as smooth as paste. Another gang of 
women carried it in wooden troughs to the houses, 
where six or eight others plastered the logs, both inside 
and out, with the cold clay paste. The neatness of the 
work was astonishing, for while in some cases logs large 
enough to build a log house were to be found, in others 
the walls had to be woven out of coarse willow branches, 
the upright posts alone being of sufficient strength to 
support the roof of sods (two layers), laid on with a 
neatness and precision that is seldom seen in this coun- 
try, and the walls of the houses themselves were not 
only stuffed with clay, but presented, both inside and 
out, as smooth a surface as if a trowel of a first-rate 
plasterer had been at work. In many places these 
people had neither tools nor nails, and the carpentering- 
work of the interior of the houses is a marvel of in- 
genuity. 

Text of the Decision of the Anglo- 
Venezuelan Arbitration Tribunal. 

The undersigned, by these presents, give and publish 
our decision determining and judging, touching and con- 
cerning the questions that have been submitted to us by 
said arbitration ; and, in conformity with said arbitration, 
we decide, declare and pronounce definitely that the line 
of frontier of the colony of British Guiana and the 
United States of Venezuela is as follows : 

Starting on the coast at Point Playa, the frontier shall 
follow a straight line to the confluence of the Barima 
and the Maruima, thence following the thalweg of the 
latter to the source of the Corentin (otherwise called the 
Cutari) River ; thence it shall proceed to the confluence 
of the Halowa and the Amakuru ; thence, following the 
thalweg of the Amakuru to its source in the plain of 
Imataka ; thence, in a southwesterly direction, along the 
highest ridge of the Imataka Mountains to the highest 
point of the Imataka chain, opposite the source of the 
Barima and the principal chain of the Imataka Moun- 
tains ; thence, in a southeast direction, to the source of 
the Acarabisi, following the thalweg of the Acarabisi to 
the Cuyuni, the northern bank of which it shall follow in 
a westerly direction to the confluence of the Cuyuni and 
the Vanamu ; thence along the thalweg of the Vanamu 
to its westernmost source; thence in a straight line to 
the summit of Mount Roraima ; thence to the source of 
the Cotinga. 



Prom this point the frontier shall follow the thalweg 
of the Cotinga to its confluence with the Takutu ; thence 
along the thalweg of the Takutu to its source ; thence in 
a straight line to the most western' point of the Akarai 
Mountains, the highest ridge of which it shall follow to 
the source of the Corentin, whence it will follow the 
course of the river. 

It is stipulated that the frontier hereby delimitated 
reserves and in no way prejudices questions actually 
existing or that may hereafter arise between Great 
Britain and the Republic of Brazil, or between the Re- 
public of Brazil and Venezuela. In fixing the above de- 
limitation the arbitrators consider and decide that, in 
time of peace, the rivers Amakuru and Barima shall be 
open to navigation by the merchant shipping of all 
nations, due reserve being made with regard to equitable 
regulations and the payment of light dues and other like 
imposts, on condition that the dues levied by Venezuela 
and British Guiana on ships traversing the parts of those 
rivers owned by them respectively shall be imposed in 
accordance with the same tariff on Venezuelan and 
British vessels. These tariffs are not to exceed those of 
all other countries. The award proceeds also upon the 
condition that neither Venezuela nor British Guiana 
shall impose any customs duty on goods carried in ves- 
sels, ships or boats passing through these rivers, such 
customs being levied only on goods landed upon Vene- 
zuelan territory or on the territory of Great Britain 

respectively. 

. « ♦ » . 

Temporary Alaskan Boundary. 

Secretary of State Hay and the British Charge 
d Affaires at Washington have agreed upon a temporary 
adjustment of the Alaskan boundary question. The 
text of the modus vivendi is as follows : 

" It is hereby agreed between the governments of the 
United States and of Great Britain that the boundary 
line between Canada and the territory of Alaska in the 
region about the head of Lynn canal shall be provision- 
ally fixed without prejudice to the claims of either party 
in the permanent adjustment of the international bound- 
ary, as follows : 

" In the region of the Dalton trail, a line beginning at 
the peak west of Porcupine creek, marked on the map 
No. 10 of the United States commission, Dec. 31, 1895, 
and on sheet No. 18 of the British commission, Dec. 31, 
1895, with the number 6500 ; thence running to the 
Kleenhi (or Klaheela) river, in the direction of the peak 
north of that river, marked 5020 on the aforesaid United 
States map and 5025 on the aforesaid British map ; 
thence following the high or right bank of the said 
Kleenhi river to the junction thereof with the Chilkat 
river, one and one-half miles, more or less, north of Kluk- 
wan, provided that persons proceeding to or from Porcu- 
pine creek shall be freely permitted to follow the trail 
between the said creek and the said junction of the 
rivers into and across the territory on the Canadian side 
of the temporary line wherever the trail crosses to such 
side, and, subject to such reasonable regulations for the 
protection of the revenue as the Canadian government 
may prescribe, to carry with them over such part or parts 
of the trail between the said points as may lie on the 
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Canadian side of the temporary line such goods and 
articles as they desire, without being required to pay 
any customs duties on such goods and articles, and from 
said junction to the summit of the peak east of the Chil- 
kat river, marked on the aforesaid map No. 10 of the 
United States commission with the number 5410, and on 
the map No. 17 of the aforesaid British commission with 
the number 5490. 

" On the Dyea and Skagway trails, the summits of the 
Chilkoots and White passes. 

" It is understood, as formerly set forth in communica- 
tions of the department of state of the United States, 
that the citizens who are subjects of either power found by 
this arrangement within the temporary jurisdiction of 
the other shall suffer no diminution of the rights 
and privileges which they now enjoy. 

" The government of the United States will at once ap- 
point an officer or officers in conjunction with the officer 
or officers to be named by the government of her Britan- 
nic majesty to mark the temporary line agreed upon by 
the erection of posts, stakes, or other appropriate tem- 
porary marks." 

. « m » 

New Books. 

The Young Citizen. By Charles F. Dole. Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, 194 pages, with eighty-one 
illustrations. 

This finely illustrated little book for children is full 
of the beautiful spirit which characterizes all Mr. Dole's 
writings. It is intended to teach young people " some 
of the things which they ought to know about our coun- 
try ; things that concern every boy and girl in the nation " ; 
things that " ought to make them feel very glad of our 
country," that " should stir them all to do something to 
help make America a happier country in the twentieth 
century than it has ever been." 

The Future op Wae, in its Technical, Economic 
and Political Relations. By J. S. Bloch. Trans- 
lated by R. C. Long, and containing a Prefatory Con- 
versation with the author by W. T. Stead. New York : 
Doubleday & McClure Co. Cloth, 380 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

This is the last volume of Mr. Bloch's great work in 
six volumes which was published in Russia in the spring 
of 1897, and has since been translated into French and 
German. The work has made a profound impression 
throughout Europe. It was said to have had much to 
do with the Czar's issue of his famous rescript. This 
Mr. Bloch denies, and says that his own work and the 
Czar's preparation for his rescript were only a coin- 
cidence. The coincidence, however, was a very remark- 
able one, and the Czar confessed himself powerfully 
affected by Mr. Bloch's reasoning. The purpose of Mr. 
Bloch's work, which grew out of eight years of exhaus- 
tive research with the aid of the best military experts of 
Europe, is to show that a war between any of the great 
military powers has become a physical impossibility. 
This he contends in all seriousness is the only possible 
conclusion to be drawn from the present excessively 
armed condition of Europe. A war between two of the 



great powers would be so destructive in men, so costly in 
money, and so ruinous to all the industries of the nations, 
that both nations, victor and vanquished alike, would be 
bankrupt and utterly exhausted in little more than a 
year. This position he supports with technical details, 
with vast array of figures and statistics, which make one 
tremble to think of such a cataclysm as any great future 
war is likely to be. Mr. Bloch, after demonstrating, as 
he believes, that war — great war — has become a Utopia, 
argues that it is utterly absurd for the nations to go on 
piling up armaments as they are doing. His work and 
his personal influence had a powerful effect in making 
the Hague Conference fruitful in the way of the arbitra- 
tion project. It ought to be in every important library 
in the country. This volume, just published in transla- 
tion by Doubleday & McClure, contains Mr. Bloch's 
conclusions and summaries, and will enable those who 
have not time and means to examine the whole work to 
grasp the scope and tremendous significance of the 
author's reasoning. The preface by Mr. Stead, in which 
he gives in a graphic way a free rendering of conversa- 
tions which he has had with Mr. Bloch, serves as an ex- 
cellent commentary to the argument, and will enable 
ordinary readers much more easily to comprehend it. 



Topics for Essays or Discussions in 

Schools, Colleges, Seminaries 

or Debating Societies. 

I. The Cost of War. 
In money. 
In things destroyed. 
In the labor of men. 

Cost of the latest invention in steel-clad ships. 
Cost of the best siege gun ; cost of a single dis- 
;e of the same. 
Transportation of troops. 
Clothing and food of armies. 
Pay of officers and men. 
Coast fortifications — object and cost of them. 
Effect of modern inventions on the cost of war. 
War debts of the world. 
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II. The Waste of War. 

1. In human lives. Magazine rifles, rapid-fire guns, 
modern shells. 

2. In human health — wounds, camp diseases, ex- 
posures, hospitals, semi-starvation' in European countries 
produced by over-taxation. 

3. Waste of material wealth. Proportion of national 
revenues going for war purposes. 

4. Waste of talent and ingenuity. 

5. Effect of military life on the moral character of 
soldiers. 

III. The Cruelty of War. 



1. 


To men. 


4. 


To animals. 


2. 


To women. 


5. 


To prisoners 


3. 


To children. 


6. 


To enemies. 



IV. The Wickedness of War. 

1. The kind of character it develops in men. 

2. The vices peculiar to camps and barracks. 



